OIL-VARNISH  AND   OLEORESINOUS  VARNISH            Q7
the action of acetic and formic acids, throw down the driers
In the varnish. Other faults, of which we cannot now
speak, may result from the addition of turpentine, especially
if in large amount. To avoid using extra turpentine, we
may add to an interior house-varnish either a mixture of
turpentine and heavy boiled oil (varnish), or the latter
alone. If the varnish is too fat and of better quality,
a small addition will have no marked influence on its
character.
In the third group, the "lean" varnishes, the resins
exceed the linseed-oil. As they contain but little oil, they
dry quickly. They take up oxygen from the air more
rapidly than otter varnishes; but since these varnishes,
which include among others the rubbing varnishes and stair
and floor varnishes, contain but little elastic material, they
are more brittle and easily wear off; they are not made
of sufficiently hard copal. The prices of these varnishes
admit the use only of a middle grade of copal, which is
not very hard. To help overcome this difficulty amber
may be used in making the varnish.
Amber, being a very hard resin, can combine with an
adequate amount of linseed-oil. Amber, however, makes
only dark-colored varnishes; for this reason a suitable
proportion of very pale copal is combined with the amber,
and in this way the dark color of the latter is diminished.
A suitable formula is this: melted amber 25 parts, melted
copal 25, linseed-oil varnish (boiled oil) 50, and spirit of
turpentine 100 parts. For a cheaper sort of varnish colo-
phony (rosin) may be substituted for copal, thus: melted
amber 25, linseed-oil varnish 50, turpentine 100, and pale
rosin 25 parts; this makes an "amber-rosin" varnish.
Another formula is, melted amber 84 parts dissolved in
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